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FOREWORD 

« 

All society profits from the work of talented and 
gifted individuals. Our productivity, the standard of 
living, cultural ach i evement s- - i n almost every aspect 
-:^f our lives, we need the insight, intelligence, 
creativity and the critical judgment of talented peoDle. 

Thus in at least one sense of the term, the 
development of individual talent potential is 
the development of leadership. Society is 
constantly being renewed as individuals fill 
outstanding roles and functions. 
(Passow, 1978) 

As society profits from leaders, so also leaders grow 
according to the provisions of their society. 
Influence is always mutual. How parents, teachers and 
neighbors feel about a child's gift or talent and 
whether they behave to enhance or squelch those special 
abilities makes a real difference in several ways. 
Here and now, it often makes the di fference .. between a 
fulfilled child who is an involved student, %r an 
anxious, angry child who is a disruptive or compulsive 
student. In the future it may affect our communities' 
balance between outstanding leaders and restless 
malcontents. Worse, it may mean that apathy or 
•have°been^ exists where creativity and leadership might 

However, there is a perspective even beyond these 
concerns that affects the policymaker. Today there is 
a weUer of poli t i cal ..forces to be dealt with. Some 
are calling for further expansion of services to 
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handicapped or disadvantaged studeat-s. Othefs aesire 
more attention to basic skfUs and general education. ' 
btill others are urging an entire reorganization of 
school processes. Much of the public says we must cut 
back and curb inflationary trends with constrained 
spending and balanced budgeting. Within each force we 
near an appeal that is earnest and sensitive to 
authentic need. Each appeal describes factors that 
ultimately affect us all. Each appeal is grounded in 
people's desire for an educational system which is 
effective while compassionate and feasible. 

The answer is not the simpl e ' one of making other forces 
wrong ("outdated," "too expensive," "undemocratic," 
etc..) in order to support our cause. Instead, 
policymakers must consider the interplay of these 
political forces and then create policies for talented 
and gifted children that reflect our best intent for 
all individual students and our best regard for 
emergent leadership in our communities and society. 
This IS a complicated task that requires maturity and * 
productive ideas to answer an array of difficult 
questions. The task, itself, is an excellent testimony 
to the need for educated leadership. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL FRAMEWORK 



These remarks have been quoted from the 1971 
two volume report to the Congress of" the 
United States by Sidney P. Marland, Jr., U.S 
Commissioher of Education. 

"For many years, interested educators, 
responsible legislators, and concerned 
parents have puzzled over the problem of 
educating the most gifted of our students 
in a public educational program ^geared 
primarily to a philosophy of -.^ 
egal i tar ianism. 

"We know that gifted children can be, 
identified as early as pre-school and that 
these children in later life often make 
outstanding contributions to our society 
in the arts, politics, J)usiness and the 
sciences. But, distur^ngly, research has 
. confirmed that many talented children 
underachieve, performing far less than 
their intellectual potential mighfX'- 
suggest. We are increasingly being 
stripped of the comfortable notion that a 
bright mind will make its own way. On the 
contrary, intellectual and creative talent 
cannot survive educational negl.ect and 
apathy. 




Th-is.loss is particularly evident in the 
minority groups who have in both social 
and educational environments every 
configuration calculated to stifle 
potential talent." 

EDUC,\TIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH * " 

"Gifted and talented youth are a unique 
population, differing markedly from their 
a^e peers in abilities, talents, 
interests, and psychological maturity. 
They are the most neglected all groups 
with special educational needs. Their 
sensitivity 'to others and insight into 
■ existing school conditions make them 
especially vulnerable, because of their 
ability to conceal their giftedness in 
standardized surroundings and to seek 
alternative outlets. The resultant waste 
is tragic. 

"Research studies on special needs of the 
gifted and talented demonstrate the need 
for special programs. Contrary to 
widespread belief, these students cannot , 
ordinarily excel without assistance. The 
relatively few gifted students who have 
had the advantage of special programs have 
shown remarkable improvements in self- 
understanding and in ability to relate 
well to others, as well as in improved 
academic and creative performance. The 
programs have not produced arrogant, 
selfish snobs; special programs have 
extended a sense of reality, wholesome 
humility, self-respect, and respect for 
others. A good program for the gifted 
increases their involvement and interest 
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in learning through the reduction of the 
irrelevant and. redundant. These 
statements do not imply in any way a 
'track system' for the' gifted and 
tal en ted . " 



IJfHAT IS A GOOD PROGRAM FOR THE GIFTED? 

"The major thrust in American education 
today is to free all students to learn at 
their own pace - and to place on them more 
respofis i b i 1 i ty for their education. 

"Such arrangements as flexible scheduling, 
independence of mobility in learning 
decision making and planning by pupils, 
the pi annin^ of curriculum based on pupil 
interests, use of community specialists, 
research seminars, and flexible time 
blocks have been successfully used. As 
educators study and evaluate various 
.arrangements, they learn of their value 
for children with exceptional learning 
needs." 



\ 
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MAKING POLICY FOR 
GIFTl-D AND TALENTED PROGRAMS 



Continuing our. neglect of talented and gifted children 
will continue the loss of t-heir potential contributions 
. to our communities. There are many considerations, 
however, that face school board members. Some" of these 
relate to the role of board members and others relate 
to the political issues inherent in" talented and gifted 
education. At~~First, we will look at the role and 
discuss how behavior of board members can influence 
talented and gifted education. After that we will 
.discus.s some of the political issues surrounding ^ 
talented and gifted education. 



THE RIGHT QUESTION - AT THE RIGHT TIME , ^ 

Some special questions can be very useful in the board 
room or any school board work session. These questions 
are most valuable when used one at a time - at the 
appropriate time. When board members are at odds about ^ 
talented and gifted education and the discussion bogs 
down into long and tiresome issues, ask: "Do we have a 
PolLcy _on _that proble m? If not, let's con sider one." — 
When u/s very "Tate, t7Te~^bate seems pointless and 
people are fidgeting, put the other questions to use: 

0 "Didn't we reach a policy on this question last 
year''" ^ 

o "Why don't wc refer that protest group to our 
policy manua 1 ?" 
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''Shouldn't we revise that old policy? It just 
isn't rel evant now . " 



"That' s 
to 



at's a new circumstance. When are we going 
develop a new policy?" 

These are excellent questions for a board member to 
ask. They point to a major function of school boards: 
to create, enforce and revise piolicy so that children 
are well servtd. For the purposes of this booklet we 
are interested in sound policy development for talented 
and gifted education. 



WHAT IS A POLICYMAKER? 

Some people wonder why the emphasis on policy; it may 
sound like an "ivory tower" word. Actually we make 
policy daily in our lives. At home a parent may decide 
that 11-year-old John must earn his spending money and 
also maintain high performance in school. That's a 
policy decision. Or a couple may decide that both will 
work part time and share parenting responsibilities. 
That's also a policy decision. The first one 
established standards for some of John's behaviors; the 
second one helps determine the pattern of career 
pursuit and parenting between both parents. Without 
thinking so, most adults are policymakers at home. We 
shift gears, however, when we carry out our tasks on 
the job and respond to community responsibi ; ities. In 
the work and community settings we tend to carry out 
policy. We are policy imp! ementer s , rather than 
policymakers. This is important. It means that 
working on the school board to enhance talented and 
gifted education will often be different from other 
work experiences. 
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HOW BOAPD MEMBKRS AND 
AnMIMSTRATORS COLLABORATE 

i 



A realistic picture of a typical board would show 
members writing and developing several topics at once, 
but for simplicity's sake we've quoted seven typical 
steps that result in a new policy. The following 
information is part of an excellent school board 
members guide to policy development published by the 
National School Boards Assoc i at i onl : 

TYPICAL STEPS IN DEVELOPING A POLICY 

1. /^s^mb]^g_pol icy ma ter ijj[. To develop 

policy, the board always needs the assistance 
of the superintendent and the professional 
staff to do the background work and make 
recommendations. Gathering the facts will be 
the staff's chore, but analyzing them will- be 
up to the board. The board will also have to 
know a good deal about the wishes and feelings 
of the people the policy will affect. It will 
need evidence on the success of the policy 
being considered when it was t>-ied in other 
'communities. It will need to weigh 
alternatives - that is, to consider a number 
of ways the problem could be resolved - and 
then choose the most desirable approaches. 
The superintendent is a key person in bringing 
policy material to the board. 
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The work sess i o n - a time for study . Next, 
the board musFliave opportunity to study the 
problem calmly and deliberately. Usually this 
cannot be done during a business meeting with 
a crowded agenda. Study of policy elements 
and decisions regarding policy alternatives 
deserve something better than the late, late 
hours of a board meeting. Policy study 
deserves time, and time for this purpose can 
be made, if the board business is disposed 
during the first meeting of the month, and 
important policy discussions are scheduled for 
the second or third monthly meeting. No 
routine business should be scheduled at these 
meetings. They should take on the aspects of 
workshop sessions, preferably open to the 
public. At such workshop sessions the board 
should make time to hear opinions and to weigh 
the merits of proposals. 

Drafting, checking, and rechecking . 
Eventually, the superintendent ta\es 
respoi»sibil ity for preparing a statement which 
harmonizes the ideas of the board, the views 
of the people to be affected by the policy, 
and the good of the educational system. 
Copies of the statement are widely 
disseminated if the issue is one of general 
public concern. Labeled either as "Tentative 
Draff or "For Discussion Only," copies of the 
proposal go from the superintendent's office 
to those individuals or groups who may have 
som(^thing to contribute to the policy or will 
be responsible for its implementation. Expect 
changes and revisions. It's part of normal 
operating procedure. 
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^ • ■^-LL?±_L61.jjj}g > second reading, adoption . 

Sooner or later, the policy proposal is placed 
on the agenda of an upcoming board meeting for 
a "first reading." Thoie mos^ interested in 
the proposed policy are notified that action 
by rhe board is about to take place. Once 
again, interested individuals are given an 
opportunity to voice their opinions and 
register their approval or dissatisfaction. 
If the policy proposal encounters serious 
objections, it is referred back to the 
superintendent (or a board subcommittee! for 
further revision. Rut if the "first reading" 
goes through smoothly, the proposal is placed 
on the agenda for final action at a subsequent 
meeting. This extra period of time gives all 
concerned parties a further chance to ask 
questions and to offer improvements. 

^' Info rm, publici z e, disseminate . A story in 
the newspaper aBout the adoption of a policy 
IS not enough.- Instruct the superintendent to 
make use of internal and external media to 
tell, the community and specialized groups 
about the policy. If it's a policy important 
to teachers, use every possible channel to 
inform teachers. If ifs a policy of .nterest 
to mothers of kindergarteners, use every 
channel possible to reach that group. 

Iin£lejnent_, enforce, police. No policy is 
self-starting and certainly not self- 
enforcing. You may have to put push behind a 
policy. The rules and regulations that will 
be developed by the superintendent for the 
implementation of this policy will be 
important there. But in addition, request the 
superintendent to outline the actions he or 
she will take to put the policy and 
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regulations into effect and to see that they 
have a chance to work. 

Evaluate, revise - or scr^ - if necessary . 
Ask the administration for periodic reports on 
major policies in the manual. ,Are they 
working? Are they in tune with the changing 
times? Do they need revision? Have '•hey 
become fo outdated that they are useless? 
Which should be scrapped? 



^rodinsky, Ben. The School B oard Member's Guide to 
Poji cy Developm ent .^^FTonal SchooI'~Boat^s'-l^¥socTaTron . 
Washington, D.C. , 1975, pp. 6-7. 
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POLICIES MEET COMMUNITY 
EXPECTATIONS 



The people of Oregon are demanding that their school 
boards provide quality programs and efficient school 
operations. Educators are constantly reminded that 
through taxes paid to local, state and federal 
governments, the people invest vast sums into public 
education. They expect results from their investment. 
They expect students to learn in school. They expect 
school officials to provide a safe, friendly, fair and 
stimulating environment. They expect teachers to care 
about students as individuals and make special effort 
to help students with special learning needs. They 
expect graduating students to be competent iji basic 
skills, to behave as contributing members of their 
adult community, and be ready to adapt to new 
challenges of the world. This is, indeed, a tall 
order. School board polidies provide the motive force 
for meeting these expectations. Written policies v,hich 
reflect the best thinking of the local community make 
the tough work of school management and governance 
possible. Continuously updated policies are essential 
to.ar educations processes, including talented and 
g i f ted programs . 



"EDUCAT?0N ^^^^^^^^ ACCOMPLISH FOR TALENTED AND GIFTED 

o Written policies inform everyone about the 

board's intent for talented and gifted education. 



\ 



0 They establish a legal record which is crucial 
for those policies that reflect the force of law. 

0 They are objective, making arbitrary 
ad.iani strat i on difficult. 

o They provide continuity and balance. Board 

.nembers, central staff and teachers may come and 
leave. The written policies for talented and 
gifted education endure and can help smooth 
transitions when changes occur. 

0 They give the public a means to evaluate the 
boards' stand toward talented and gifted 
education. Publicly pronounced policy 
statements prove that the board is willing to be 
held accountable for its decisions regarding • 
talented and gifted education. 

o They help disarm eccentric critics. 

"Off-the-wall" accusations against gifted 
education seldom last in districts that have 
clear-cut and timely written policies that 
reflect thorough research and careful planning 
for talented and gifted programs. 
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POLITICAL ISSUES AROUSED 
BY TALENTED AND GIFTED PROGRAMS 



Continuing our neglect of talented and gifted children 
will continue the loss of their potential contributions 
to society.. There are, however, political implications 
for school boards in the provision of programs for? 
talented and gifted students. Many questions will' be 
asked by constituents, and some of these are discussed 
below. 

Some of the iaformation presented here is in response 
to interviews and questionnaires completed by school 
board members, administrators and teachers currently 
involved with talented and gifted education in Oregon. 



SOCIAL ISSUES 

IUL'-IJlIJ^"^^' to give special attention to the 
talented anT gif ted who are already "ahead" ? In 1971 , 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, Sidney P. Marland, Jr., 
submitted a two volume report to the Congress of the 
United States. In it researchers noted, "For many 
years, interested educators, responsible legislators 
and concerned parents have puzzled over the problem of 
educating the most gifted of our students in a public 
educational program geare,^ primarily to a philosophy of 
egal itariani sm. We know that gifted children can be 
identified as early as preschool grades and that these 
children in later life often make outstanding 
contributions to our society in the arts, politics, 
business, and the sciences. But disturbingly, research 
has confirmed that many talented children underachieve. 
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performing far less than their intellectual potential 
might suggest," a 



It has long been accepted that equal educational 
opportunity is a bulwark in the public school system. 
Often, however, opportunity according to need has been 
ignored. The talented and gifted, much iTFci^the 
handicapped, have unique educational needs which 
require instructional opportunities different from the 
traditional educational program. Educational policy 
which fosters equal educational opportunity according 
_t 0 ^ need is much more in keeping with democratTc 
principals and allows for services for unique children. 

:^5„^LL talented and gifted programs create a group of 

-gj-^^^st snobs? Research studies on special needs of 

the -tal ented^and gifted demonstrate the need for 

special programs. Contrary to widespread belief, these 

students cannot ordinarily excel without assistance. 

The relatively few talented and gifted students who 

have the advantage of special program^ have shown 

remarkable improvements in sel f- understanding and in 

ability to relate well to others, as well as in 

improved academic and creative performance. The 

programs have not produced arrogant, selfish snobs; 

special programs have extended a sense of reality, 

wholesome humility, self-respect, and respect for 
others. *^ 



But when budgets are tight> can't gifted kids do pretty 
we^l 1 on thei r own? A summary of findings noted by Dr. 
Flal Lyon indicates that quite to the contrary, a high 
percentage of talented and gifted youngsters are among 
t,he dropouts from school. An Iowa study revealed that 
17.5 percent of the dropouts in the state were talented 
and gifted.^ This is an extremely high percentage 
recognizing the fact that they make up approximately 
three percent of the normal population. Another study 
of 251 high ability students found that 54.6 percent 
were working below a level of which they were 
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^intellectually capable. The Marland Report states: 

n.^l^^^^'''''u^"^i^ ^^^'J^ stripped of the comfortablp 
notion that a bright mind will make its own way. On 

.Irui.';2^'f ^' creative talent cannot 
survive educational neglect and p.pathy. This loss is 
particular y evident in the minority groups who have in 
Doth social and educational environments every 
configuration ca'lculated to stifle potential talent." 

g^j^e^ids_Jiave a hard time getting along in the 
worTJT-^d-i e-s Indicate that t he gifted as a group 
generally demonstrated superior adjustment compared to ' 
the average population. They nevertheless encounter 
problems of anxiety, insecurity, feelings of 
clumsiness. Inaccuracy with physical tasks when 
trustrated by classrooms and teachers wh^ch do not 
specifically focus on their unique characteristics. 
Their desire to read incessantly and preference for 
self-direction rather than direction by others 

nrna^i!^!%''°l^^^' ^^f""'. Emphasis on individualized 
programs for talented and gifted students has reduced " 

pressures. Counseling provisions were 
noted by several administrators interviewed as a 
priority to assist with peer and social pressures, 
arnnnf!' ^essions With teachers, parents and community 
groups were suggested as ways to diminish psychological 



ADMINISTRATIVE CONCERNS 

y^;;_Ahn_n Jie p^^^^ for t alented an d gifted 

Erogram_sJ' TTus was tlT^n'oiT^^c~uTse3--i]T3 ^ 

controversial issue. Traditionally, programs for 
talented and gifted students have been the first to be 
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cut when budgets are tight. Four sources can be 
i dent i f i ed: 



0 Transfer of talented and gifted programs to 
Title IX under the federal provisions may 
provide additional sources of funding. 

0 The state legislature in Oregon provided 

matching funding in 1978 for districts meeting 
guidelines for proposed programs and it is 
anticipated a similar amount will be available 
in the next biennium. 

0 Some districts with persistent leadership have 
convinced local merchants and businessmen of the 
need for funding programs. 

0 Placement within special education programs has 

the advantage of using more available funding 
sources . 

Who should administer programs at the local level ? 
L a rger school districts use personneT services for 
identification and placement and curriculum 
coordinators for program development and evaluation. 
In small districts the roles are not so clearly 
defined. Each district should develop its own unique 
program based on its specific needs or problems. 

Placement under special education administration was 
rated high priority given the existing administrative 
structure in most school districts. The increasing use 
of resource rooms suggests the possibility of 
coordination by resource teachers and program 
coordinators to administer individual student programs 
and scheduling. 

How_s hould staff developmen t b e organized ? The 
inservice training of all staff is an important element 
in effective programming for talented and gifted 
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students. This should he provided at both local and ' 
state level s . 5. 

o Two workshops are held each year by the Oregon 
Department of Education and the Oregon 
As.?;ociation for Talented and Gifted. Release 
tim.e for teacher attendance has been suggested. 

o DepartjnciU of Education personnel are available 
on a limited basis to provide inservice sessions 
and can recommend available consultants as an 
additional resource. 

o Teacher Centers are being funded to^provide for 
general inservice needs. Attention to the needs 
of ta-lented and gifted will be nrovided when 
tnese needs are made clear. 

Several colleges and universities have developed 
coursework related to the talented and gifted. 
A masters degree will be available in fall 1928 
from the University of Oregon, College of 
Education. 

o School districts and ESDs have also developed - 
workshops relevant to talented and gifted 
education. 

How shoi^^ evaluated ? Programs operating 

with matching Tunar support from the Department of 
hdUcation are required to meet evaluation criteria as 
specitied in the Oregon Administrative Rules. 

Evaluation should be both formative and summative. 
Accountability for programs at the district or local 
level, however, should be clearly delineated in program 
proposals and the personnel responsible should also be 
Identified. Several evaluation models are available 
including the Renzulli (1975) model which has proven' 
effective for a variety of projects. 
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Personnel interviewed indicated strong support for 
constant monitoring and review. Thi s woul d require 
advisory groups to maintain regular contact once 
programs are under way, and to maintain flexible 
scheduling for program needs. Student, teacher and 
parent checklists were suggested to provide feedback 
during the program related to, for example, program 
quality, the relevancy of student goals £ objectives, 
the availability of support services, and general 
curriculum provisions. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROVISIONS 

Wh a^^jM;^g^i^a£s^_sho^L^^ ? Program criteria 

were reviewed under the heading "Oregon Statewide 
Policy on Gifted and Talented Education. " Personnel- 
interviewed were strongly of the opinion that even 
though state guidelines had been provided, those at the 
local level should be responsible for developing 
programs related to the unique needs of both students 
and individual situations. 

The term "differentiated programming" is commonly used 
in relationship to the development- of individualized 
educational programs for students within the framework' 
of the school curriculum offerings. Increased emphasis 
is also being placed „on the development of 
schoo 1 /commun i ty based involvement of resources in 
elipmentary schools and the increased use of mentorships 
at the secon*dary level. 

The concern that was generally expressed was that of 
ensuring provision of programs beyond minimal levels. 
Caieful attention to staff development and the 
restructuring of administrative procedures and 
schedules were given highest priority. 
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, TRK-NDS IN TALFN'THD AND GIFTED PROGRAMS 

. t • . •■ 

^'[IJ.^. 4L^...ecliJCcni^onal_ provisi ong for tal ented and '* 
U-}A^L ^"J'- recently education of the talented 

and gifted has heen sporadtc As a nation, we spend 43 
times more on the under-pr i vi leged and 28 times more on 
the handicapped than on the outstanding student. 
Although 21 -states have talented and gifted 

J^i;:;-ic!°"fFincher°f {9765""^'' modified 

At key times, there have /been waves of' enthus i asm in 
the United States for talented and-gifted students. A 
shortage of highly trained specialisjts during World War 
II created a rising swell of concern for the training 
ot outstanding individuals. Even more dramatic was the 
enormous wave of national interest in the gifted that 
followed in the wake of Russia's first space launching 
in 1957. 'The National Defense Education Act (1Q58) was- 
Clearly aimed at upgrading educat ional' standards 
especially for the academically talented. In ooth 
Instances, however, increased educational opportunities 
tor tht; talented and^ gifted can be^een as defensive 
reactions to national emergencies. 

Why a change in focus ? A growing, more powerful 
movement led by parents and professionals stresses the 
rights of-aU^ children to a good (appropriate) ' 
education, rather than an education provided to meet 
the needs of the state. Marland ( 1972) noted^that: 

"Education is appropriate when it is suited to 
the needs of- each individual student^," As an 
idea, he said, "this is not new, but^as a 
nntional goal it is just emerging in the 
public consciousness." 
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As director of the U.S. Office for Gifted and Talented 
Lyon- .(1972) commented: 

"At present only thirteen percent of the 
(Nation's) two million gifted and talented' 
youngsters receive planned, expert guidance 
and encouragement. The remainder, 
particularly those who are under constant 
pressure to conform, are as likely as not to 
lead lives of bored, frustrated mediocrity, or 
worse, brilliant criminality." 

What support has the U.S. Government given 
talented and gifted education ? Much that has 
developed in present day trends for the education 
of the talented and gifted can be directly traced 
to the Marland report. A broader definition of 
the talented and gifted has emerged to include any 
or all of the following areas: General 
Intellectual Ability, Specific Academic Aptitude, 
Creativity, Leadership Ability, the Arts. 

Figures gathered for the Marland report show a 
conservative estimate of three to five percent of 
school age youngsters who can be characterized as 
"gifted." On the basis of this 1970 estimate, 
there are between 1.5 and 2.5 million gifted 
students in elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States. 

What action has the U.S. Government tak en? In 
1972, the USOE established an Office of Gifted and 
Talented in the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped. This office was given .of ficial 
status by legislation in 1974. In October, 1975, 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education issued a policy 
statement declaring that "the USOE recognizes the 
education of the gifted and talented as being an 
integral part of our educational system and 
supports the endeavors of all those who are 
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involved in providing increased educational 
opportunities for those students." 
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OREGONIANS- ATTITUDES 
TOWARD TALENTED AND GIFTED EDUCATION 



Oregon is no 
talented and 



exception to national trends. Interest in 
gifted students in Oregon, too, has been 



cEifd?Pn'"'- ^O's and 50's. Oregon 

children, including many in rural schools, received 
fnni^i''?''" advanced placement classes, promoted and 
Mnnv °''8on Department of Education. 

^ecPiSL ^f;'^ projects (such as the Portland Study) . 
received national attention. 

?ePi^^Mo pioneer states in passing 

i^^nfl ? directed specifically at improving 
educational opportunities for talented and gifted 
students. n 1949 the legislature authorized the study 
of public elementary and secondary education in the ^ 
srate. One of the recommendations was that a survey be 

'needs'of'Sff?^d'%'fr' determine the educatrona[ 
neeas of gifted children in Oregon. 

The survey was conducted in 1952. A recommendation 

f nnnf nrn/^ .'"'""^^ experimentation with 

nrnh nL^ determine costs and administrative 

problems in meeting the educational needs of the 
scate s gifted children. The legislature authorized 
such a program for the 1953-55 biennium 

?Ilr.r^''i program was set up on a special class basis. 

Ucfn.t'i ^'-''l^^''' Eugene, CorvalHs and Astoria 
part cipated in it and set up special classes for 
intellectually gifted children. The program w s 
rhl'fZ children who would constitute 

the upper two to three percent of the school population 
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for whom it is generally recog-iized that special 
education is essential. 

Oregon also participated in the national wave of 
interest in special educational programs for ' 
academically; gifted children generated by Russia's 
launching or Sputnik. The year 1959 saw increased 
legislative emphasis, and an increase in the diversity 
of programs. As many as 77 of che 380 districts in the 
state were involved, and although this was an. increase, 
it represented only 20 percent of school districts 
providing some degree of programming for talented and 
gifted students. 

In 1963, the State Legislature placed a three year 
limit on funding for talented and gifted programs, in 
an attempt to shift the fiscal load from the state to 
local districts. Within those three years, Oregon's 
limited but statewide program crumbled. Federally 
funded projects, such as "Projec|; Prometheus" (Title 
III, ESEA) provided a three year program for students 
in the southwest corner of the state, but did little to 
promote wider interest in programs for the talented and 
gifted. From 1968 until quite recently, financial 
pressures have limited ongoing programs to the larger 
metropolitan areas — notably Portland, Lake Oswego, 
Salem, Beaverton, and the remrants of the Prometheus 
program . 

The 1975-77 legislative session produced the first real 
evidence that the State Legislature was again directing 
its attention to the talented and gifted. No state 
funds were allocated for the 1975-77 biennium, but the 
Legislative Assembly included a budget rote directing 
the Department of Education to "...plan and develop a 
program for gifted children within the resources 
provided in the 1975-77 budget." A six member "Able 
and Gifted Task Force" was established by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ir. response to 
this budget note. The task force producjd a State Plan 
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for Able and Gifted Programs, and submitted its plan to 
the State Superintendent who approved the pl^an on 

Two activities "on horizon" caused the- State Board of 
hducation to suspend action on the scate plan: 

0 The legislature was considering special 

legislation for Able and Gifted programs, and 

0 The State Board of Education had decided to 
involve itself and key state educators in a 
special workshop to be provided \?y the National 
rSf?ni?^^°" °^ School Boards of Education 
(NASBh) m the Spring of 1978. The purpose of 
the training was to develop exemplary state 
level policies and procedures for able and 
gifted programs. 

/ 

The legislature, on the last day of the 1976-77 
session, allocated $1,000,000 to match local agency 
f^rf^ l^^ support of able and gift<,d programs. In 
terms of state financial effort, this represents a two 
million dollar expenditure for direct services to the 
talented and gifted. These monies were to be disbursed 

TrirfS5/PPj'''n^'°!! allocated to programs beginning in 
July 1978. In October 1977 a full-time State 
Coordinator foi Talented and Gifted was appointed. 

During the last 18 months, several coordinating 
committees and teacher groups interested in talented 
and gifted programs have sprung up across the state. 
Oregon Association for Talented and Gifted COATAG). an 
organization rejuvenated i ,t May 1977 , organized an 
excellent two day workshop in October 1977, and another 
in April 1978, featuring nationally known experts in 
the field. The State Specialist for Talented and 
Git ted has conducted six awareness workshops in 
Washington County, sponsored by the county's education 
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service district and the Washington County Steering 
Committee for the Talented and Gifted. The committee 
is made up of parents, school board members, teachers, 
administrators and education service district personnel. 

During the next twelve months many activities are 
planned which will greatly stimulate program 
development. They include National Association of 
School Boards of Education training of the state board, 
ten regional awareness and program design workshops, 
two teacher, inservice training programs in £ugene 
(University of Oregon) and one in Monmouth (Oregon 
College of Education), program policy development at 
the state level by the State Board of Education, (an, 
outcome of the NASBE project), and funding of new 
programs in local districts by the Oregon Departmeiit of 
Education. 
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OREGON STATEWIDE POLICY 
ON TALENTED AND GIFTED EDUCATION 

reffect^the"ipa'''?^r" '"'^^ ^^'^ ^een developed to 
rer ect the legislative intent of HB 5064' anS thl 

o Recognition of the need to provide educational 
opportunities suitable to individual 
characteristics 

o Willingness to introduce new elements into the 
school instructional strategies Ld procedures 

In other words, programs f.bould provide student.: with 

and ,,fte5ness. ^LTrtTrl^l sfjo l'^e%%%%s1nt'llT 
guraifin^",!'''^" °P^"'« within t'he fo^lowi'^ 

° us^no^'stat^n'*^'"""" selection procedures 
using stated m i n i m urn criteria 

0 P'ovide definite teaci, i ng/1 earni ng st""rategies 
■identln^r'"" ''''' -dividuaf student" 
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0 Provide for activities based on each individual 
student's abilities that are distinct and 
different from those in the programs offered to 
other students 

o Provide a systematic plan of evaluation 

pertinent to both program goals and educational 
objectives for students 

The present Oregon Administrative Rules, adopted by the 
State Board of Education on May 26, 1978, provide 
direction for district application for and disbursement 
of funds allocated by the Oregon legislature. 

In order to receive application approval, districts 
must demonstrate "extraordinary effort"; that is, meet 
and hopefully go beyond the minimum criteria 
established in the Oregon Administrative rules. 



SUMMARY OF OREGON ADMINISTRATIVE RULES 

Summarized below are components of the Administrative 
Rules. 

Definit ion. Definitions of talented and gifted pupil, 
the parent of the pupil and the school district are 
provided, as well as information regarding the 
selection and pi acement ''process and its required 
content. 

Applicatio n for grants fo r prog r ams for the talented 
an d girtecT pupils . Descr ibes where to apply for 
■program grants, the necessary content of the 
application, as well as information on the 
administration and extent of funding allocations. 

Ex t r a q rd inary eflorts to serve talented and gifted 
pupITs . States that applications must specify district 
policy, identification procedures, matched funding 




"IxtJaojdi^Lv"'^f?'"°i';^"' "''Je^'ves which demonstrate 
pS^i"? «ffort" to serve talented and gifted ' 

rgg^?^4^Mia-'-Lcalionj_ajia rterly payments and 
^°-r4n-." °V:- f"t^ tal ent' ed and gitted n „p ii 

placement of talented and gifted ouoils 

^denUnc^for^P^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^'" ^'' 
reeard Jo Je^M?a°"r' "^Vl^s ^re estabU shed wi th 
Ille^Hnn ^ni ?^ information and general policy on the 
selection and placement of talented and gifted pupils" 

Differe ntiated education for talen ted and gifted 
iFri!Sded';nT^^!f^^ %"'' "P^'"""' '"'orm^t ion to 
SfjTeftMe ?ed'and';°?? /^uMr^"LSf,^^=N, 
special educational progflm its ob ecttvei ^ 
services to be prov.Sed^mus be spe^?f eS Mu^?"" 

Classroom for each identified student. 

g4l^f-^f^^^I^M^°i^ for talented .nH 

^•^^rf^;. Policy-n- outlined on parents' rigTTFs 
chndrerfnir^^^ selection and/or placement of thiir 

esilb[ h d fo^•^'c'L°or'dfst°^v?.^^' procedure 
due process. districts to follow concerning 
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OREGON TALENTED AND GIFTED 
RULES AND EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 



STUDENT RIGHTS 



fmfraii..^;^^ 581- 15- 805 Cla) -Talented and 
fistTrcrSii hf ^U' ^ resident pupil of a school 
fo? a verv hi^h'/^'"?"'r^^^^ °' potential 
l^l f A ^u^^l^ ^^^^^ academic or creative 
To^r'it n^r'l^. requires special educations 
programs or services in order to meet the pupil's 

Selectj_on^nd Placement . OAR 581- 15-830 (1) in 

scL%^'^3fst\1c?s'sh'Tr^^''^' P^P^^^ ^° 

sinp?P ""^^ multiple methods. No 

single test, score or measure shall be the 

be us:d"in'th':%'°^'/S' ' ^'-^y 'or-lt is to 

□e used in the-final determination. (2) 

...Districts will use special efforts in 
^..^h'"^ = '"? ^° identify students from populations 
cuuuralfv^d'lf?^'^ handicapped, ethniS Sinor Uies, 
disadv'a'it'^ged'''''"' economically 

Di_fferenti ated Education . OAR 581 - 15-835 (2) A 
sp^FTaTl program shalFT^ developed after an 

Ust?ucMon/"\'''"^'"^ been'completed'and 
instructional objectives established based uDon 

pro%fde''fSf?J' ^ program must' 

^^u'^^^^®''®"^ curriculum or service from 
that which the pupil receives or would receive in 
the regular education pro^rram. receive in 



PARENTS RIGHTS AND EDUCATION 



Pupils consi dered for t alented an.d g if t ed 
progra m . 0 A ITTS"! - 1 5 - 8 4^0 / 1 ) Scho o 1 dTs t r i c t s 
shall notify in writing, parent(s) of a pupil of 
all decisions with regard to selection and/or 
placement of their child in the approved program. 
(2) Parentfs) have the right, upon request, to 
f^xamine all records and data pertaining to such 
selection and placement. (3) Parentfs), if they 
r.re dissatisfied with a decision by the school 
district concerning a selection or placement, may 
request the district to reconsider the decision. 
The parentis) shall submit a wr'tten request to 
the district for such reconsideration. In this 
case, the district shall reconsider the selection 
or placement decision after giving the parentfs) 
an opportunity to be heard and present evidence. 
A decision must be made within 45 calendar days 
after the receipt' of the parent(s) written 
request. (4) In any event, no child shall be 
placed in approved progrSiH unless the child's 
parent(s) agree in writing. 



Paren t educ ation. The enlistment of community support 
anJ access to" community resources is an important part 
of an educational plan for talented and gifted students. 

Parent education and training has typically been 
developed through introductory awareness sessions 
dealing with the nature of exceptionality and education 
of exceptional children. 

The increased movement toward strong parent advisory 
and advocacy groups has advanced parent training needs 
beyond awareness levels to training In specific 
techniques for individualizing education. 
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Parent advisory groups are not mandatory at present ' ' 
but personnel involved with talented and gifted 
programs strongly support the development of such 

fnnnS^\ ? '/^^^ knowledge and involvement will 

support talented and gifted policies and programs at 
the local and state levels. 

t- 

GOAL BASED INSTRUCTION 

Standards for Oregon public schools prescribed by the 
ni^^L?°n^ of^^ducation include Goals for Element?!/ 
and Secondary Education. Each goal suggests the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to function 
effectively in six life roles: Individual, Learner, ' 
Producer, Citizen, Consumer and Family Member. 

The goals for students in talented and gifted programs 
irn^nir^ 1^?^^^ (particularly the role 

rnd^^?^;i^r]tudL\%'^^5l°"^^ ^^P^^^- - determined by 



OAR 581-15-835 (2) indicates that ... a special 
educational program or service for the identified 
pupil shall be developed after an edupational 
. assessment has been completed and instructional 
I goals have been established based upon the 
; assessment . 



Appropriate goals for the talented and gifted program 

Si IT Q 



l^l-Sjtudeins_wj^b^^ skills to 

|4f??^tli|niin^^ Gifted students have the 

af>i^ity to think abstractly, memorize quickly 
concentrate for long periods, -seek structure^and order 
in intellectual pursuits, pursue projects with high 
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energy and intense effort. Because of these . 
^charac^ter i St ICS , it may he appropriate to provide 
'*instruct ion at a more advanced rate and/or level, and 
provide instruction in higher level thinking skills 
needed for advanced studies. Since they may exhibit 
gaps in their learning as well as outstanding 
expertise, instruction in basic skill areas of 
demonstrated weakness may be needed.' Basic skill needs 
may differ. For example, for a child who thinks faster 
than his hand can write, a basic skill might be typing, 
or operating a m i n i - comput er . Research and study 
>. .skills would he basic to a talented and gifted program. 

hL9_. -^Jl^^JH-l XLI^ be able to develo p the behavio r s and 
skMl s__nec essary T or se 1 f - Hi r ected learning . "GlTFecr 
children frequently displ--':' a wide range of interest, 
are curious and have a strong sense of the 
significant. Combined with high intellectual 
abilities, these characteristics imply a need for the 
student to develop ability to- direct their energies. 
This includes placing the responsibility of choices and 
decisions on the learner. Ultimately, the goal in 
gifted education is to enable the child to define, 
solve and evaluate problems, thus becoming a 
se 1 f - d i rec ted learner. 

. j_tujliL^, ^ ^ 1 ab^e to explor e, in depth, 
spec ial interests, topi cs^and/o r ideas^ Gi f ted 
students ITave keen powers of observation and need 
opportunities to explore, in depth, areas of their own 
interest. The student should be encouraged to do 
research, solving real problems, applyi?ig learning to 
new situations, and producing new ideas. Motivation, 
task commitment and concentration are characteristics 
that will lend themselves to independent, 
i nterest -based learning. 
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1^0-.^-St.uAe'2lljyl.UJ'?_jb ^ e to Express their unique 
.5^945^ J.IlJ'er_£qna^ 1 a t i on and 

.t llLL!21s__l'ltOHi!^ ^ TT~gf6iip or individual ^ 

i.^liLL5il£e ! . GTrtecT chi 1 drerTcan be highly sensitive 
and have a tendency to be sel f -ori ented in their 
behavior. They may have difficulty understanding 
themselves and dealing wifh other people in their 
environment. This creates a need for special 
counseling that addresses their own nee4s. 
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FiOW IS POLICE DEVELOPED? 



The formulation of district policy for talented and 
gifted will largely be determined by state and federal 
guidelines. Oregon Administrative Rules provide 
mandatory guidelines for programs receiving state 
funding. 

The issues discussed in the previous chapters reflect 
the general concerns of the public and professional ■ 
clients of a school district. It is essential thar. 
these issues be addressed and documented. Policy 
statements are then drafted and accepted in conjunction 
with administrative procedures for program operation. 
With this process all parties have a clear 
understanding of district intent. 



HOW IS POLICY DIFFLRENT FROM ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES? 

On the following page a diagram of three le;els of 
program development is presented which may be helpful 
to distinguish among steps which require a knowledge 

policy decisions or those which re late to 
adminis tr ative procedures . 

KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge does not require policy td.be established. 
It is information that people collect in order to 
describe: 

l.l The awareness of student needs 
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.1.2 The characteristics and traits of talented and 
gifted students 

1.3 Existing district resources which may be 
reallocated for talented and gifted students 

1.4 Program options which could be developed 
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^IKTEIL) AJD TAJ.LNTKD PRCXiRAM DfciVKLOPMENT 



LKVEL I 
KNOWLEDGE 



LEVEL 11 
INTERPKETATION 
Policy Decisions 





V 



LEVEL in 

Administrative 
Procedures 






Program Design 
Program Development 
Program Implementation 
Program Alternatives 
Program Evalaatior 
Program Recycling 
Program Budgeting 
Program Resources 
Program Dissemination 
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INTERPRETATION AND POLICY MAKING 

Does require policy . be formulated about : 

2 .1 District and school level commi tment to ^ 
meeting the needs of tal ented and gi f ted 
students. This is usually a general 
philosophical statement but to be implemented 
effectively it must also have the "teeth" of a 
funding commitment. 

2.2 Student i dent i f i c at i cn and selection 
procedures. Th^* s is an important policy 
decision a it relates to the number o f 
children who will be involved, their 
characteristics, and how they will be selected. 

2.3 Program parameters and delivery of services. 
Closely linked to the identification and 
selection procedures is the need for policy 
statements regarding the type of program to be 
provided based on district and school level 
philosophy and resources. Alternatives for 
providing differentiated program provisions, 
for talented and gifted students will also 
need tu be clearl^^ identified. While there is 
always some need for flexibility within a 
prescribed set cf policies, a clear 
understanding of how talented and gifted 
students will be served is necessary to reduce 
ambiguity and ensure that the needs of 

St ^dents are met . 

2.4 Documentation and evaluation. It has been 
, established that successful projects have 

identified forr.ati^^e and summative evaluation 
procedures at the beginning of program 
development and been responsive to evaluation 
data. Policy related to the type of Jata to 
be collected, methods of data collection, and 
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n?l°v""LPr°ff^?"? ^"""l-l be developed 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

Administrative prScedur°e1 ifl^ „%e'rto'%^2 e%°S?L1ed 
Program Design - who Kin be responsible? 

p^"?^§ed!"K?^^^?Sv^d^°^h:;^^r:i^:? 

st= "o'|?Sm1^^rd[,^-njlL;3?^^^^-^ 

ro?w"; Evaluation - how Kill data be 
collected, analyzed and reported? 

Program Recycling - how will, the proeram 
re.a.n flexible and responsive to'evf [uation 

Program Budgeting - how can the program be 

p"?fon^^!-.^ra;d•'?rm:'J^ ^i:^' 



3.1 
3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 
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3.9 Program Dissemination - how will students, 

staff, parents and community work together to 
ensure that program nformation is made public 
and encourages increased commitment? 
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ALTERNATIVES FOR STUDENT PROGRAMMING 



MAINSTREAMTNG 

The definition from PL 94-142 of "least restrictive 
Si^h'?hef!!^nPPr^ the placement of handicapped students 
with their peers in the regular classroom, has been 
termed "mai nstreami ng . Placement must occur as 
.fnH^Jn? appiopriate for each handicapped 

fifPr^J' ^ terminology has been absorbed into the 
literature related to talented and gifted programs and 
loL as'thp'^^'r^ attendance in refular cfastroSms as' 
^Svfronmen'?:' educational needs can be met within that 

InA ^Ya-'J ^° individual educational placement, 

and additional opportunities should be provided to 
Sdf:?-f ' individiialized programs. The^nlque needs of 
handicapped learners are best met with individualized 
un^a'u'e'Teef; tremendously importaS?' lo melj ' the 

design of fn^^-5^^f?^'^ students also. The 

design of individually appropriate programs for 

dtff%" entfS^Pd'^''"' ^'"'^"^^ ^^^^^^'^ flexibility and 
01 t t er ent lated programming. 



RESOURCE ROOMS 



Resource rooms are regaining popularity as an 
ne"!'''nrf'^ ^^'*''^?8^"'^"t to provide for the unique 
and gifted'''"'''"'^'°'" handicapped to the talented 
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While resource rooms were popular in the 50 's and 60' s, 
and some remain to provide enrichment activities for 
talented p.nd gifted students, during the I'O's the 
resource room concept /as been associated more with 
programs for d i sadvan/aged learners. 

The learning cent er/r«source room is a location 
specially designed to meet group needs or individual 
need^ of students that cannot be easily met within the 
regular classroom. The resource room can provide space 
for small groups, or individual instruction offering a 
one-to-one ratio of teacher, mentor, or tutor with the 
gifted student. The main criteria for successful 
operation of a resource room should be provision for 
the unique instructional needs of the program ■ 
participants. The quality of the experiences provided 
will depend in large part on the skills and expertise 
of the teachers selected to implement the program. 



ALTERNATIVE PROVISIONS OPTIONS 

Large school districts often ha e a variety of 
administrative options available for programming the 
needs of talented a.id gifted students. Smaller 
districts, however, may be limited to one or two 
op t ions . 

There are many ways programs can be <=tructured to help 
students reach independently developed goals such as 
the grouping options listed below. Some of these 
options were taken from the TOP Continuation Proposal, 
1978 . 

Cluster g roupin g withi n the regular class allows gifted 

stu(Ient5i with similar interesfs^ abilities or 

instructional needs to work together within a class or 
g r ade 1 eve 1 . 
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can 



^7^1^^^^^-^^^^ placement of 

iio^oieneou<^^o up i ng/sem i - se^ aratj^n provides the 
organizing of students by similar abilities. This 
cl'as^inL''" comprised of students from ine 
meL [n ^ °^ classrooms. The group 

meet in a classroom or away from the classroom. 

Inde|endents^ is where students choose their own 
^l^ol It^e^ir^i^ investigation with varying 

Acceleratj ^n/advanced placement/earlv g radu;.tinn refers 

a?iow^ P^^^TV^ or combination t fTiTigf whicg 

allows the student to advance at a faster than usu^ 
pace through curriculum or grade level 

Mternative schools may provide either general programs 
Sj!^h''i^"'^?'?'"^"lly gif^^d students ^r " 

such as tre'^rrr'5''''" ' '^t^'^'^ ^^ea of development 
sucn as the arts, divergent thinking or creativity; 

Demons tr^ation classroo ms provide full or part-time 
SinL'c'"' a supe-F^r^d, coordinated program wMch 
trained or professional supervision. 

l!lli£hment is the elaboration of a curricular ar 
rei'^j:nt"^;°p"|^:°-3;"^?P:'^ discussion. 

trips and attendance .it cultural events may 

g f ed'stu5ents''^n°"-'"'^" .f°''sionVr tale.'ted and 
cimmCnitTpro"g?ams° " ' '"^ Participate in available 



area or 
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itinerant o r re source te acher uses program options 
TTsfed and taugFt ~5y a gi f ted "sp Jci al i st . Care must be 
given so that the specialist has appropriate time for 
instruction, planning and coordination with regular 
class teachers. 

Mini-courses or short-term clas se s (2~8 weeks) are 
those classes which use teacher /communi ty resources to 
provide a variety of special classes or programs, 
during the school's daily schedule. They may be held 
in the morning, at lunch time, or in the afternoon. 

P a r^t - 1 i me groups before, during^ after school or on 
STtiirday, whil e s i m i far to spec i al/regul ar classes 
^rrt'er because the enrifchment activities may occur 
outside of regular school hours, may be provided by va 
volunteer parent or community resources people, and are 
usually voluntary enrollment programs which attract 
student attendance because of their special content. 
An exanipl? would be Oregon Museum of Science and 
Industiy Saturday classes on astronomy, energy or 
biological science. 

Sem inars are in or out-of - school sessions which deal 
with special topics. 

Spe cial/re gula r classes are one-half hour to three hour 
classes which meet one to five days per week to which 
t*he gifted goes from his/her assigned class. These 
closses can be taught by regular staff members, gifted 
specialists, the reading specialist, or by other 
qualified personnel, l-rograms of this type are 
sometimes known as "80-20 pull-out" or similar terms 
because students remain in their regular classroom for 
80 percent of the time, and leave for enriched 
educational experiences for 7,0 percent of the school 
day/week . 
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Team teaching refers to plans which utilize any 
teaching arrangement so that gifted students work with 
one teacher while the remainder of the class is with 
the other(s). 
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SOIJIAL AND EDUCATIONAL -HISTORY 
OF TALENTED AND GIFTED EDUCATION 



HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ' ' • . 

Scholars have long recognized that some individuals 
possess, superior intelligence and talents. More th n 

I X. ^u^r^ speculated upon ways of- telling 

which children were gifted and should be educated for 
in ^r^^? 'V ^he state; "...children should be t?*ained 
to do that for whic i thrir abilities suited them."^- 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, many 
l^f-lV-n^'^l philosophers insisted on the equality of 
^all men. Hobbes, Jacotot and> Leibnez contended that 
an native intelligences were equal and differences 
came about through training. Under suc^ a ptiFosophy 
special education of the gifted, had no place^ (Terman , 

In the United States, the earl iest- attempt'^tf provide 
for gifted childien in- the public schools was probably 
that initiated by William T. Harris in St. Louis,. • 
Missouri, about 18673 Hi.s plan was to accelerate the 
?f •u-.?'^^^'^ children by introducing greater 
tlexibility into the promotion'al system rather than 

(Hl-isleyl^'Tgylh'" ^^"P" P^ogrsm. 

before the turn of the present century, educators saw 
that the needs of the gifted child -were not being met. 

\l.^V'^. l^^ '"^^^ "handicapped" children 'hw 

the schools were the bvight ones, in terms of what the 
gifted knows and what s/he is offered. Initial 
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responses to these needs were Mmitcd to advanced 
placement^ for some children. 

Special, classes for the g'ifl.ed, however, began to 
appear in the educational literature as early as 1916. 
This was s'oon followed by the development of important 
infiasuremen^ 'studies of intelligence in the^l920's. It 
wg^ this notable work Which led the way to-'i ncreased 
efforts by researchers to identify and study the gifted. 

EDUCATIONAL PROVISfONS FOR TALENTED AND GIFTED 

Until qu,ite .recently education has been 
concerned i^ith remedial service to students 
who fall below the norm. As a nation, for 
example, we spend' 43 times more on the under- 
privileged, and 28 times more on the 
handicapped. Although 21 states hav.e gifted 
and talented legislation much of it 'scarcely 
•goes beyond codified rhetoric. (Fincher, 1976^ 

There have been waves of enthusiasm in * ne United 
States, however^ for the talented and g'ftea students. 
A shortage of highly trained specialis':s during World 
War IT, for example, created a rising swell of concern 
for the training -of this country's talented and gifted 
individuals. Even more dramatic was the enormous wave 
of national interest in the gifted that followed in the 
wake of Russ i a ' s' f i r s t space launching of Sputnik in 
1957. The National Defease Education Act (1958) was 
clearly aimed at. upgradif^;^ educational standards, 
especially for the academically talented. Federal, 
state and local district funds provided the foundation 
for numerous innovative programs with an emphasis in 
science and mathematics, specifically targeted for the 
gifted student. 'From 1957 to 1965, the United States 
Office of Education (USO^?. - 1966B) listed 275 state and 
local programs for. the gifted. Between 1950 and 1 962 , 
programs for the gifted increased an estimated 
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sixfold. Articles describ 
and related areas such a« 
with much higher frequency 
literature throughout the 
educational opportunities 
defensive reactions to the 
World War ir and Sputnik; 
programs were destined to 



ing research on "giftedness" 
"creative ability" appeared 
after 1958 in the technical 
country. The increased 
for the gifted were seen 
national emergencies of 
however, these "crisis" 
be -short 1 i ved. 



as 



Why 

iTd 
of all 



a ^ha^LSl 
^ ecTuca' 



child 
.ratTTe"r than 
the state, 
appropr i ate 
individual s 
new, but as 
publ i c consc 



-LQf2££s^ Another movement was underway, 
tors ariT^parents concerned with the rights 



len to a good Cappropr i ate ) education' 

Marland"fiS?7r°""'5'' 1° the needs of 

when ! ■ "^^'^ that... "Education is 

a na? ;n,/' "^his is not 

toSs^ess ' " emerging in the 



att^:? ^n\T?he\:eds"of°?^L^"L^/''5 

Liic git tea until the present time. 
M^r!!I,i' 'i''^' C'lnmissioner of Education, Sidney P 

"Education of ?he G f?ed and ToJ^ ".."[^P"' entitled 
to a ,969 an,cnd.en?\'rthe"Ed:ca n''';crfESEA)''"?hr' 

pre e^-^.^.-^f 

recommcQdat i ons for new rmircoc r>f 

fi'uiin.s ,„ the .nnd":;."do^S^:„r,t---, ^liirriE^^ 
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myths surrounding the needs of the gifted. Marland 
noted that: 

...We are increasingly being stripped of the 
comfortable no^-ion that a bright mind will 
. make its own way. Intellectual and creative 
talent cannot survive educational neglect and 
apathy . 

...This loss is particularly evident in the 
minority groups in both social and educational 
environments with every configuration 
calculated to stifle potential talent. 

Continuing the pressure to provide programs for • 
talented and gifted students, Lyon (1972) as Director 
of the U.S. Office for Gifted/Talented commented that: 

...At present only thirteen percent of the 
(nation's) two million gifted and talented 
youngsters receive planned, expert guidance 
and encouragement. The remainder, 
particularly those who are under constant 
pressure to conform, are as likely as not to 
lead lives of bored, frustrated mediocrity, or 
worse, brilliant criminality. 

In contrast to these images, we pose words of A. Harry 
Passow, (1978): 

Society has a need for individuals who are 
i nt f?l 1 i gent , imaginative, educated, and 
mo ated to provide leadership through their 
lu.iiiing, creating, inventing, teaching, and 
uilding. We need philosophers and 
physicists, teachers and technicians, 
historians and humanists, mathematicians and 
musicians, executives and engineers as well as, 
a variety of other gifted and talented 
individuals, all of whom exercise leadership 
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by virtue of their superior achievement and 
performance in socially valuable areas of 

fSr^''^^ ^^^st one sense of the 

term, the development of individual talent 
potential is the development of leadership. 
Society IS constantly being renewed as 
individuals fill these roles and functions. 
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APPENDIX 



OREGON ADMINISTRATIVE RULES 
581-15-805 THROUGH 581-15-840 
PERTAINING TO THE TALENTED AND GIFTED 

Statutory Authority ; QRS 343.045, 343.055 

DEFINITIONS 

581-15-805 (1) The following definitions apply to 
Adininistrative Rules 581-15-810 through 

ril ST^?^^r/^%""S^'^5 requires otherwise: 
onn-i r Talented and gifted pupil" means a resident 
^hnii district who has demonstrated or 

c?eatiSp^n^-f^^°\^ ^^S^ 1^^^^ academic or 

nlntll ^P^i^^d? which requires special educational 

^ ^fh?' mpJ''^h"' ^° ^he pupil's needs 

Po^K ^ Parent" means a natural or adoptive mother or 
ff ?hlv2- appointed guardian or surrogate or, 

i^ndiJidSal^'up??/"^^"^' Of majority? the 

ORS ^^0 nnf district" has the same meaning as in 
ORS 330.005 (2) and also includes, where appropriate. 

d?sJ? cTnn'o^M?"'^?^?" district (education seJv ce 
aistrict on or after July 1, 1978). 

info^fLi!!?^;!^^°?'"^"^^^ ""'^^^ ^^"^y" the combined 

information developed on . pupil and used for the 

selection and placement of the pupil in a proeram The 
information shall include: p H i m a program. ihe 

tnSsi-ls-SS^Cn" ""^^s^res as cont-ained 

(B) Diagnostic information as appropriate; 
tCJ Parental consent forms; and 
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' (D) A summary of the selection team decision: 

on placement and the reasons for that 
dec I s i on . 

( E) The case study will be considered a 

"behavioral record" as defined inORS 
336.185. 

(e) "Selection team" means a committee of 
individuals as contained in OAR 581-15-830 (8) which 
shall have the responsibility of developing individual 
case studies and recommending the placement of pupils 
in programs for the talented and gifted.- 



APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS FOR PROGRAMS FOR THE TALENTED 
AND GIFTED PUPILS 

581-15-810 (1) School districts may apply to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for program 
grants to provide educational services for talented and 
g i f ted pup lis. 

(2) The application shall contain: 

(a) A detailed statement of the educational 
services to be provided; 

(b) A proposed budget for the program; 

(c) A statement of how the program will comply 
with the criteria contained in OAR 581-15-815; 

(d) A statement of how the results of the program 
will be .evaluated while in process and at its 
completion; 

(e) A statement of the population to be served by 
the program as contained in OAR 581-15-830; and 

(f) Any other information requested by the State 
Superintendent as necessary for the approval of the 
appl i cat i on , 

(3' The number of pupils used to derive the amount 
of the grant shall not exceed three percent (3%) of the 
total ^DM of the class grade level, school, district or 
combinations of these which comprise the population of 
pupils from which the talented and gifted are being 
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f^in^^?^'^ ^" "° ^^^1 ""o^e than $225 per 

identified pupil be allocated. ^ 

descHK./^ available after the procedures 

described in item (3) are completed, the State 

adSulon.'?''"' of. Public Instruction shalTaUocate 
additional resources to an approved proeram for 7 
?imi?L°^ students beyond the^hree percent (31) 

g ea e ^'umber%''^'T' ^"PP°^^ ^'^^ that a 

fhe crlter?^ ^nnf ^"^i^" qualify and are eligible under 
addif,L![ fif ^^-"^^ 581-15-830. The 

addit onal allocation will not consist of more than an 

^''^ State Superintendent of Public Instruct! m 
shall reopen the application period if approved 

a??l{a^gl'r?^,J^"°' ^^""'^^ disburseSLt ^f all 
may estah W !h^nf ' °^ ^""1'== Instruction 

totpncatl^rSlj;:' °f Prio?ftf^s"p%ior 

EXTRAORDINARY EFFORT TO SERVE TALENTED AND GIFTED PUPILS 

undei^0AR^8l"l-'S,?'"'^r,J°.'" ^PP"^^'^. application 
unaer uAK 581-1 .-815 shall demonstrate to the 

n i?uct rthat'?^ Superintendent of Public 

nr^;[^ '^"^ program and services proposed will 

^I?r:d%up"in'"°'''''.""^ '° ta'len'?eTa:i'' 

inciiii. buj'':^be°^r:f^ld°1ir^^ ^-^^^^ 

(a) A statement of school district policy on the 
education of talented and gifted pupils £ith wh°ch the 
proposed programfs) must be consistent- 

lb) Identification of talented and gifted studpnt<: 
0°AR%\?^^|P|fo!' '° -coJdance wi?;' 
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(c) AvaUabiUty of district funds to match the 
amount of the grant for which application is being made; 

(d) A statement of how the proposed program will: 

(A) Maintain, expand or extend an existing 
program, or 

(B) Provide new services, or 

(C) Serve a new population; 

( e) A statement of how the individual student 
needs will be identified; and 

(f) A statement of how citizens have or will have 
an opportunity to make recommendations regarding the 
program. This may include how relevant cciiuiumity 
services and resources have been, or will be, 
identified and used in the proposed program. 



Al-PROVAL OF APPLICATIONS; QUARTERLY PAYMENTS AND 
PRORATION OF GRANTS FOR TALENTED AND GIFTED PUPIL 
EDUCATION 

581-15-820 (1) The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall notify school districts of the 
approval or disapproval of their applications. Initial 
notification of approval, disapproval, or need for 
revision will be made within 60 days of the submission 
date. 

(2) If an application is approved, the Department 
of Education shall pay to the district the amount of 
its grant in four equal quarterly installments 
beginning on July 1 of the fiscal year for which the 
grant is approved. Notification of the first quarterly 
amount will be made at least 30 days prior to the first 
district payment . 

(3) If the total amount of grants for approved 
applications exceeds the total amount of funds 
available the grants will be prorated, 

Statutory Authority: Chapter 714, Oregon Laws 1977 
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eSuCA?Ion° ^^^^'^^ TALENTED AND aiFTEd PUPIL 



581-15-825 (1) On September 30th, the quarterly 

afftln ^ for the education of talented and 

EducI?i^n^Si%'f'^^ account to the Department of 
the Pvnpn^ r ^^r"* ^^^eptable to the Department, for 
the expenditure of monies received under the grant and 
any balances unexpended or unencumbered. 8^^"^^"^ 

Tno^^^^ .^^ State Superintendent of Public 
instruction determines after any quarterly accounting 
dis r?c^ ?nr''°" the grant aia^ded to'l schoo?''''^ 
eir.mhprol p an approved project has not been spent or 
recove^^^^ Program, such portion shall be 

plySent . ^ reducing the district's ensuing quarterly 

SELECTION AND PLACEMENT OF TALENTED AND GIFTED PUPILS 

Duni?!^;^i^K^^° selecting talented and gifted 

Hi n/ fuT^^"^' districts shall usi 

shin^i^ fhP^Sff* ^°.^i"§l« test, score or measure 
forili- ^ determining factor, and a case study 
format is to be used in the final determination A 
minimum of three (3) of the following categoHe^ of 

'fd.n^-?-'^ ^> shall be ufed fn the 

Identification of pupils for a program or serv ce The 

^ the^fol'io^ingf' including one or 

Intelligence tests; 
Achievement tests; 
Creativity tests; ' 

Edllcati\^n^'' approved by the Department of 
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(b") Subjective measures and indicators including 
one or more of the following: 

(A) Teacher; 

(B) Self; 

(C) Critical others. 

(c) Documentation by other qualified professionals 
in the given field or fields in which the pupil may 
receive spec i al . instruct i on or services. 

(d) Other measures as approved by the Oregon 
Department of Education prior to their use. 

(2) The tests and measures selected/by the 
districts will demonstrate a direct relationship to the 
area or areas of talented and giftededness to be served 
by the district. Districts will use special efforts in 
attempting to identify students from populations such 
as physically handicapped, ethnic minorities, 
culturally different and economically disadvantaged. 

(3) Pupils who are identified for programs for the 
talented and gifted will perform or show the potential 
to perform in the top 5 to 7 percent of the national 
school population. Districts which can document 
through testing and other measures a higher numl )r of 
students may place these students in special 
educational programs. i 

(4) Pupils selected for programs for (the 
intellectually gifted and academically talented will 
meet the following minimum eligibility criteria: 

(a) Pupils selected as having outstanding general 
intellectual ability will perform at or above the 97th 
percentile on nationally standardized tests or 
demonstrate the potential to perform at this level as 
judged by the selection team based upon other 
information contained in the case study. A test of 
intelligence shall be used as one of the identification 
measures . 

(b) Pupils identified as having an outstanding 
specific academic aptitude will perform at or above the 
97th percentile in one or more areas of academic 
performance, or demonstrate the potential to perform at' 
this level as judged by the selection team based upon 
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other information in the case study. A test of 
academic achievement must be used as one of the 
identification methods. 

; ^i^K fyP^?^ selected as having outstanding talent 
in the following categories will demonstrate the 
ability to perform in the top three percent of the 
national school population: i^^i^-cut or tne 

(a) Pupils selected as creatively gifted shall 



- -4- - - ww*w^wv^ WO v-i^cii.ivci/ KAruea snail 
demonstrate outstanding creative ability in thinking 
and production; * 

^ (b) Pupils selected as having outstanding talent 
in the visual and performing arts shall be identified 



one of fhriSIn^-f-'°?-^ judgment and documentation as 
one ot tne i dent i f i cat i on methods ; 

^ 1 ^c) Pupils» selected as demonstrating outstanding 
«^leadership ability in either academic or nonacademic 
settings shall be identified on the basis of 
professional judgment and, where appropriate, should 
include peer recommendation. 

, 1 L process for identifying pupils as talented 
and gifted in one or more of the areas listed shall be 
the responsibility of the district.. The process, 
however, shall meet the following criteria- 

fmi;w5\,.'^e! Identification process shall include the 
toiiowing steps: 

(A) Screening of the total school population to 
fT,^ I'^^^^^^y potential talented and gifted pupils; 
IBJ Selection of talented and gifted by the 

selection team which may include professionals 
such as school psychologists, psychological 
examiners, administrators, teachers, 
counselors, special educators, community > 
professionals and others as are appropriate to 
the types of pupils being selected; 
IC) Placement of selected pupils, 
(bj The identification criteria shall be 
established and submitted to the Oregon Department of 
Education before pupils are identified for a program or 
service. The specific criteria shall be described in 
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detail including cut-off points where standardized 
tests are used. 



DIFFERENTIATED EDUCATION FOR TALENTED AND GITTED PUPILS 

581-15-835 (1) An educational assessment shall be 
completed for each talented and gifted pupil which 
consists of the information obtai ned' during the 
Identification of tfiat pupil plus diagnostic 
information de'lermineJ to be necessary by the 
district. The assessment process'may include some or 
all of the f ol 1 owi ng : 

(a) an academic history; 

(b) diagnostic testing; 

(c) interest inventories or interviews; and 

Cd) other measures necessary- to determine the most 
appropriate instructional objectives for the pupil. 

(2) A special educational program or serv.ice for 
the identified pupil shall be developed after an 
educational assessment has been completed and 
instructional objectives have been established based 
upon the assessment. 

(3 J A special program for a talented aiiu gifted 
pupil must provide a different curriculum or service 
from that which the pupil receives or would receive in 
the regular education program, and must include 
objectives containing one or more of the following: 

Ca) Activities and experiences of a quality 
necessary to meet the special educational "needs of the 
i dent i f i ed pup i 1 ; 

(b) Teaching strategies which are appropriate to 
the unique learning style of the identified pupil; 

(c) Special resources an' materials which are 
necessary for the instructional level of the identified 
pup i 1 ; and 

(d) Arrangements of time and personnel which 
provide appropriate supervision and instruction for the 
i den '. ' f i ed pup i 1 . 



581-15-840 (!)• School districts shall notify in 
vll\v?'tn^",lt''''f "^^ ' P"5" °f ^" decision wUh 

lpplo'.erlrol'rZ.''''^°' P'^"-"^"' °f 'heir child 
(2) Such parentts) shall have the right uoon 

deriifi hffi;'^''c 'f dissatisfied with a 

hV c°ro"^-"?f--"'r^^ 

s%^Ft"Kl 'T^""r 

tnis case, the district shall reconsider the select nn 

,n„..i''^ any- event, no child shall be placed in an 
•app.oved program unless the child's paren?Cs) agJee Tn 
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